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"Persian  bult  oil  is  vital  to  the  West,  and  any  attempt  Dv  an 
outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  buif  is  viewed  as  an 
assault  on  the  vital  interests  of  the  u.S.  and  will  De  met  dv 
military  force,  if  necessary.  Uur  interests  in  the  region,  nowe.er. 
are  faced  wit\h  many  challenges,  including  Soviet  expansionism, 

Iranian  theological  radicalism,  the  destabilizing  effect  of  tne 

lran-Iraq  war  on  our  AraD  allies,  and  internet lonal  terrorism 

sponsored  oy  Iran,  byria,  and  Libya.  These  proo i ems  were  magnified 

in  November  l bv  the  revelation  that  the  U.b.  government  naa 

secretly  sent  arms  to  Iran  in  order  to  secure  tne  release  of 

American  nostages  neid  in  Lebanon.  Uur  Arab  ai lies,  wno  ai i  support 

iraq  in  tne  uui  t  war,  were  naturally  displeased  oy  tms  reve:  , 

but  tney  quick iy  recovered  from  their  snoct  ana  began  to  tate 

advantage  ot  the  situation  oy  playing  on  American  snoci  ana  gui.t  . 

over  tne  incident  in  order  to  request  more  modern  weaponry  ana  otr.er 

assistance.  For  its  part  ,  tne  aamin  i  strat  ion  n*=>  acceeaec  to  man, 

of  tnese  requests  in  an  effort  to  repair  tne  aamage  it  Dei ievet  was  y 

done  to  its  reputation  in  tne  Arad  won  a  Dv  tne  iran  attair.  ne 

proo I em  is  tnat  many  ot  tnese  actions  were  tat en  in  naste  witn 

little  time  tor  reflection  or  study  and  tney  ma ,  prove  more  »ng 

to  our  long-range  regional  goals  than  tne  original  arms  scar.aa 

ltsel t  . 


A  Mt 


INTRODUCTION: 


The  purpotM  of  this  paper  art  to  examine  why  the  Persian  Suit 
is  important  to  the  United  States  and  the  West;  sketch  in  tne 
political  dynamics  of  the  region;  look  at  the  regional  and  global 
impact  ot  tne  overthrow  o-f  the  Shah,  the  Soviet  invasion  ot 
Afghanistan,  ana  the  lran-lraq  War;  discuss  the  evolution  ot  U.b. 
foreign  policy  towara  the  region  since  1971,  and  finally  discuss  now 
tne  revelations  of  the  Tower  Commission  may  affect  o.S.  policy 
toward  that  area  of  the  world  in  the-  future. 


"Irangate"  or  tne  sale  of  u.s.  arms  to  Iran  in  exchange  tor  tne 
release  ot  Hmencan  hostages  in  cepanon  was  a  source  of  amazement 
ana  controversy  when  the  story  first  broke  in  ear i v  November  i^bo. 
this  shod  was  further  increased  on  November  witn  tne 
announcement  that  profits  from  the  arms  sales  had  been  channeled  to 
aid  Nicaraguan  contras.  Americans  were  distressed  d>  true 
revelation  because  it  snowed  that  the  White  House  had 
violated  the  long-term  U.S.  policy  against  traffic!  mg  with 
terrorists,  and  that  the  operation  had  been  run  by  the  National 
Security  uounc i i  without  part ic ipat 1  on  0/  the  nation  s  foreign 
affairs  agencies.  Reaction  from  overseas  was  a<so  negative,  but.  as 
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we  shall  »•« ,  foreign  I  eaders  quickly  rtcovcred  -from  their  shock  ana 
began  to  look  -for  ways  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

The  major  findings  of  the  Tower  Commission  are  as  follows: 

— In  1985  Israel  delivered  U.S.  TOW  anti-tank  missiles  ana  Hawk 
grouna-to-air  missiles  to  Iran.  The  Commission  concluded  that 
Israel  participated  in  tne  undertaking  "to  distance  the  unitea 
btates  from  tne  wrab  world  and  ultimately  to  establish  Israel  as  tne 
only  real  strategic  partner  of  tne  United  States  in  tne  region. 

—  in  l98o  tne  U.b.  delivered,  out  of  its  own  inventory,  1  ,bou  iuw 
missiles  ana  spare  parts  for  Hawk  missiles  directly  to  Iran. 

—  Israel  charged  Iran  about  J  million  dollars  more  for  the  1 uw 

missiles  tnan  it  cost  to  replace  the  weapons,  ana  tne  U.S.  charged 
lenran  mi  i  I  ion  dol  tars  more  than  the  cost  of  tne  weapons  it 
transterreo  to  Iran.  Host  of  this  money  is  unaccounted  for,  out 
tnere  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  some  of  tne  cash  was  diverted  to 
tne  contras .  1 1 / 

U.b.  k'UuioT  1  UWHKLib  fHt  F-  t-RblHN  UUCF  : 

The  united  »  ingaom  protected  U.S.  national  interests  in  tne 
Hers l an  uu it  until  l V  / 1  ,  when  br itain  s  Hr i me  H i n i st er  Haro  id  w .  : son 
withdrew  britisn  forces  from  tne  bulf.  The  u.b.  was  great i v 


disturbed  by  this  decision  because  it  created  a  vacuum  which  the 
Soviet  Union  might  attempt  to  fill .  The  U.S.,  however,  was  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Vietnam  had  already  proved  the  limits  of  American 
power  and  President  Nixon  felt  he  was  unable  to  commit  tne  men  a no 
resources  needed  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  io 
meet  this  challenge,  he  formulated  the  “Nixon  Doctrine"  in  which  he 
called  for  “a  more  responsible  part icipat ion  by  our  foreign  friends 
in  tneir  own  defense...."  (2)  In  the  Sul f ,  this  meant  increased 
weapons  transfers  and  support  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  so  that  tney 
could  defend  their  own  countries  and  tne  region  as  a  whole.  Tnis 
was  the  so-called  twin-pillar  approach  to  maintaining  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  Persian  Sul f . 

This  policy  collapsed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shan  and  tne 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  was  replaced  by  the  "Carter 
Doctrine'  wmch  President  Carter  proclaimed  in  his  January  *.3,  lvbu, 
State  of  the  Union  Address:  "cet  our  positon  be  absolutely  clear: 
nn  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  tne  Persian  Gulf 
region  will  be  regarded  as  an  assaul t  on  the  vital  interests  of  tne 
united  States  of  America,  and  such  an  assault  will  be  repel  led  ov 
any  means  necessary,  including  military  force."  (u.»  The  immediate 
impact  of  this  new  policy  was  the  creation  of  the  Pap  id  Deployment 
Force  and  increased  weapons  transfers  and  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  ana 
the  smaller  Gulf  Arab  states,  which  would  agree  to  form  tne  bin  •* 
Cooperation  Council  <GCC/  in  the  spring  of  lVbi  . 


The  Reagan  Administration  has  continually  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  the  region.  Speaking  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  April  1981,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
asserted  tnat  the  u.S.  “will  confront,  by  military  force  it 
necessary,  any  Soviet  or  Soviet  inspired  threat  to  the  Suit  oil 
basin."  In  practical  terms,  the  Reagan  Hdmimstration 

suostant la  I  1 y  upgraded  the  capabilities  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  Dy  converting  it  into  the  U.S.  Central  Command,  the  first  new 
unified  command  in  twenty  years,  and  expanding  u.S.  support  to  Saudi 
rtraoia  and  tne  6CC . 

IHE  IhPuRiANCE  UF  ThE  PERSIAN  GULF : 

In  a  January  27,  198?,  statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  committee,  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  gave  three 
reasons  why  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  tne  U.S.:  "First,  it  is  critical  to  the  economic  heal tn  oi  tne 
West.  An  interruption  in  the  flow  of  oil  or  control  of  these  energy 
resources  by  an  unfriendly  power  could  have  devastating  effects  or, 
tne  pattern  ot  world  trade  and  our  economy.  Second,  our  interests 
wou : d  suffer  greatly  if  Iranian  expansionism  were  to  subvert 
friendly  states  or  otherwise  boost  anti-American  forces  witnin  the 
region.  Inird,  as  part  of  the  strategic  crossroads  or  tne  hiocie 
East,  tn  i  s  area  must  not  come  under  the  domination  ot  a  power- 
host  1 1  e  to  tne  United  States  and  its  allies."  vS>  A1 tnougn  tnese 
factors  are  interrel ated ,  for  ease  of  discusion  we  will  loo*  at  eacn 


-factor  separate!  y 


Oil  is  the  cornerstone  o-f  the  economies  of  the  states  bordering 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Iran,  Iraq,  and  the  members  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain,  Uatar,  tne 
united  Arab  Emerates ,  and  Oman)  all  depend  on  oil  revenues  or 
foreign  assistance  based  on  oil  revenues  to  sustain  their  economies. 
In  addition,  the  Persian  Gulf  area  holds  over  fifty-five  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves .  While  the  U.S.  receives  only  two  to  four 
percent  at  its  oil  from  the  region,  Persian  Gulf  oil  sustains  the 
economies *ot  Europe  and  Japan.  Our  allies  in  Europe  receive  over 
twenty  percent  ot  their  oil  from  the  region,  while  over  sixty 
percent  of  Japan's  oil  passes  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

Iranian  Expansionism: 

Tne  lran-Iraq  war  has  destabilized  the  Persian  suit  Region  as  a 
who i t  .  The  Ayatol 1  ah  Khomeini's  call  for  the  estapl isnment  of  Shia 
fundamentalist  governments  throughout  the  Gulf  directly  threatens 
the  conservative  leaders  of  the  GCC ,  all  of  whom  have  substantial 
Shia  populations  within  their  borders.  With  the  exception  ot  uman, 
Sunni  regimes  rule  Shia  throughout  the  Gulf.  In  Iraq  ,  Bahrain  ,  and 
Dubai  (one  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates)  Shia  actually  form  a 
majority  of  the  population.  Shia  constitute  aoout  twenty  percent  ot 


the  population  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait.  (6) 


GCC  leaders  -fear  Iran  at  two  levels.  First,  they  are 
•frightened  of  Iran  because  its  resources  and  population  make  it  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  Iran  were  to  defeat 
Iraq,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  it  from  moving  militarily 
against  tne  GCC  states.  Because  of  this  possibility,  GCC  leaders 
nave  donated  Dill  ions  of  dollars  to  the  Iraqi  war  effort  and  have 
tnus  propped  up  President  Saddam  Hussein's  Ba'athist  regime,  whose 
support  of  "Arao  social  ism"  would  in  ordinary  times  make  it  a  mortal 
enemy  of  conservative  GCC  leaders. 

me  second  reason  GCC  governments  are  fearful  ot  Iran  is  that 
they  are  afraid  of  Iranian  subversion  of  their  local  Snia 
populations.  Again  with  the  exception  of  Oman,  Shia  are  treated  as 
second  class  citizens  throughout  the  Gulf.  Under  the  autocratic 
Sunni  regimes,  they  have  no  voice  in  government  and  generally  form  a 
economic  underclass  in  the  region.  Their  impact  is  especially 
significant  in  the  oil  producing  regions  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  m 
Bahrain,  where  they  form  a  majority  of  the  population.  Although  tne 
suit  shia  oo  not  necessarily  support  Iranian  territorial  ambitions 
on  tne  Arab  side  ot  the  Gulf,  they  do  look  to  Iran  for  religious 
inspiration  and  as  champion  of  their  political  rights.  Iranian 
supplied  arms  caches  have  been  found  in  the  Shia  communities  ot 
Saudi  Arabia. ,  Banrain,  Kuwait,  and  the  Emirates,  and  Iran  sponsored 
a  coup  d i ot  against  the  ruling  family  ot  Banrain  in  December  lvbi. 


In  reponse  to  this  threat ,  the  Saudis  have  turned  their  eastern 
provinces,  where  the  majority  of  their  Shia  population  resides,  into 
an  armed  camp,  with  large  numbers  of  police,  national  guard,  and 
army  units  available  to  strike  at  the  first  sign  of  Snia  dissent. 

In  Bahrain,  where  Shia  compose  over  seventy-five  percent  of  tne 
population,  there  are  no  Shia  in  the  police  force  or  the  armed 
forces.  In  fact,  Bahrain,  for  a  local  population  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300,000  persons,  has  a  police  force  at  over  9,000 
men,  most  of  whom  are  Bedouins  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  ,  Pathans 
from  Pakistan,  and  Yemenis  from  North  Yemen.  This  is  the  highest 
per  capita  number  of  police  in  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  new  causeway  linking  Saudi  Arabia  to 
Bahrain  was  built  at  the  exorbitant  cost  ot  over  one  billion 
dollars,  in  part  due  to  over — construction  of  the  supporting  pylons 
so  that  M60A3  tanks  can  pass  freely  over  the  structure.  Inis  was 
done  to  allow  quick  passage  of  the  Saudi  National  Guard  across  tne 
causeway  in  case  of  a  Snia  revolt  in  Bahrain. 

Soviet  interests: 

For  over  three  hundred  years  the  Russians  have  moved  south 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  early  as  1609,  Peter  the  Great  captured 
the  southern  Caspian  Sea  littoral .  In  1916  and  1917  Czarist  troops 
occupied  northern  Iran,  as  did  Soviet  troops  in  1941,  only 


withdrawing  in  1946  after  vigorous  protests  -from  the  u.S.,  the  U.K., 
and  the  U.N.  Histor ical 1 y ,  there  have  been  two  major  reasons  wny 
the  Russians  are  interested  in  the  Gul  -f  region.  First,  they  aesire 
to  control  a  warm-water  port  on  their  southern  flank.  Second,  tney 
want  access  to  the  richest  oil  area  in  the  world.  The  overthrow  ot 
the  Shah  and  the  expulsion  of  American  influence  in  Iran  provided 
the  Soviets  with  a  great  foreign  policy  victory.  However, 
subsequent  events  nave  made  tne  Soviet  position  vis-a-vis  Iran  more 
difficult.  Iran  vehemently  opposes  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afgnanistan  ana  the  Soviet  tilt  toward  Baghdad  in  the  ongoing 
iran-Iraq  war  is  deeply  resented  by  Tehran.  To  an  extent,  the 
Soviets  are  backing  both  sides  in  the  war  by  allowing  Soviet 
weaponry  to  be  retransferred  to  Iran  through  North  Korea, 

Lzecnosl  oval;  la ,  Syria,  and  Libya.  The  Soviets  may  hope  tnat  su.cn  a 
policy  would  allow  them  to  influence  tne  eventual  victor  in  the  war, 
out  their  assistance  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict  coul a  just  as 
well  result  in  their  being  shut  out  of  any  post  war  settlement. 

LHHLLtIMbtb  TO  U.S.  REGIONAL  INTERESTS: 

Three  major  challenges  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  formulation  emit 
from  the  Persian  Gulf:  Iranian  hostility  to  U.S.  interests,  Iranian 

support  ot  internat lonal  terrorism,  and  possible  Soviet  intervention 
in  the  area. 

—  Iranian  hostility:  On  a  regional  level  ,  Iran  is  important  to  tne 


U.S.  -for  three  reasons.  First,  it  blocks  the  Soviet  Union  -from  tne 
Persian  Suit  oil  fields  and  it  dominates  the  vitally  important 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  Second,  its  meddling  makes  the  search  for 
Arab-Israel 1  peace  more  difficult.  As  President  Reagan  stated  in 
his  November  13,  1986,  address  to  the  nation,  which  revealed  the 
U.S. -Iran  arms  connection,  "Without  Iran's  concurrence  there  can  De 
no  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle  East."  (7)  Third,  Iran's  war 
against  Iraq,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  has  contributed  to  regional 
instability  which  threatens  not  only  U.S.  interests  out  tnose  of 
friendly  Suit  states  as  well. 

— Iranian  Support  of  Terrorism:  Despite  the  abberation  of  the 
attempted  arms  for  hostages  trade,  it  has  al ways  been  official  U.S. 
pol icy  not  to  deal  with  terrorists.  State  supported  terrorism 
originating  in  the  Middle  East  and  sustained  by  Iran,  Libya,  and 
Syria  continues  to  pose  a  significant  threat  to  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region.  Iran  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  kidnapping  of  Hmerican 
citizens  in  Lebanon  by  the  pro-Iranian  Shia  organization  Hezbollah, 
whicn  has  announced  it  will  trade  the  hostages  for  the  seventeen 
Snia  extremists  imprisoned  in  Kuwait  for  the  December  1983  bombings 
in  Kuwait  Lity,  including  the  o l ast  that  damaged  the  Hmerican 
embassy . 

— Possible  Soviet  Intervention:  Soviet  power  in  the  region  has  been 
growing  since  the  late  1960s  when  the  u.S.S.R.  established  a  navai 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  that  time  they  have  secured 


anchorage  rights  at  Socotra  Island,  off  the  South  Yemen  coast,  and 
at  Ethiopia's  Dahlac  Island.  Their  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
placed  Soviet  forces  much  closer  to  the  Persian  Sul f  and  has  opened 
up  a  possible  new  invasion  route  across  the  Afghanistan-  Pakistan 
border  into  Iran.  The  building  of  new  fighter  airfields  in 
Afghanistan  has  extended  the  range  of  fighter  protection  for 
BACKFIRE  bombers  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  the  shores  of  tne 
Arabian  Sea.  (8)  In  1982,  the  Soviets  created  the  Southern  Theater 
of  Military  Operations  with  headquarters  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  headquarters  commands  thirty-two  army  divisions  and 
approximately  one  thousand  tactical  aircraf t  ,  including  all  Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan.  (9)  This  buildup  in  itself  does  not  mean 
tnat  the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  intervene  in  the  Persian  Suit,  but 
it  ooes  position  them  to  support  an  intervention  it  they  deem  it 
necessary  and  it  gives  them  1 everage  to  intimidate  the  pro-western 
regimes  of  the  region. 

U.S.  MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN  THE  REGION: 

The  U.S.  has  a  modest  mil  itary  presence  in  the  Persian  bul  f 
under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command  ( USCENT CuM .  "Ihe 
Central  Command's  primary  responsibilities  are  "to  ensure  continued 
Western  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil ,  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  and 
preserve  regional  stability,  and  to  reduce  Soviet  regional 
influence."  (10>  Since  October  1980  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
lran-Iraq  war,  U.S.  Air  Force  E-3  Airborn  Warning  and  Control  System 


(AWACS)  aircraft  and  craw*  hav*  been  flying  regul arl y  scheai .  I ed 
surveillance  mission*  over  the  eastern  approaches  to  Saudi  Araoia. 

USLENTCUM  also  maintains  a  naval  presence  in  the  Persian  uu i f 
Under  the  command  of  a  rear  admiral  ,  Middle  East  Force  (MlLiEPblfun 
is  normally  composed  of  tour  destroyers  and/or  frigates  and  tne 
command  ship  U.b.b.  LaSalle.  M1DEAS7F0R  has  Deen  on  station  since 
lVtb  ana  operates  out  of  Bahrain.  In  return  tor  a  nominal  tee. 
MIDEASfr-OR  maintains  a  small  logistics  facility  asnt  ana  has  use 
ot  tne  country's  aeep-water  pier  1  or  two  hunarea  p  t  cays  a  year. 
MIutwSTFuR ' s  missions  are  to  show  the  flag  and  maintain  open  sea 
lanes  in  tne  Persian  buit.  In  order  to  eccompl isn  these 
responsibilities,  MlDEAbTFOR  patrols  tne  bul f  ana  escorts  ail  u.b. 
flag  vessels  eitner  entering  or  leaving  the  Strait  ot  Hormu: ; 
schedules  port  calls  throughout  the  region,  and  conducts  maritime 
surveillance  and  intelligence  interchanges  with  local  naval  forces 
A  USCENTCuM  f orward  headquarters  element  afloat  is  attached  to 
muLHiiiMjh  and  assigned  to  the  u.S.S.  Labal  'e. 

bince  the  early  lYti-Os,  the  U.b.  has  been  the  primary  supplier 
ot  weaponr  /  to  the  Persian  Suit.  During  the  period  1  yt'U  to  iwh, 
baud i  Araoia  alone  accounted  for  twenty-two  percent  oi  worldwide 
Foreign  Military  bales.  (11)  Even  the  smaller  uu i f  states  have 
benefited  from  U.b.  military  assistance.  Bahrain,  tor  example,  na 
purcnasea  five  hundred  TOw  missiles,  a  battery  ot  n-ivb,  ltt.m.r. 
howitzers,  fifty  M60AJ  tanks,  and  a  squadron  ot  t aircraft:  i  uwa 


ham  purcnased  hawk  ground-to-air  missiles  and  tnirty  six  H-nn 
Skyhawk  ground  support  aircraft.  In  addition,  the  heagan 
Administration  has  recently  announced  plans  to  sell  twelve 
aircraft  to  Banrain.  inis  would  be  the  first  sale  ot  f--ios  to  a 
Gulf  state.  I  ne  sale  would  cost  Bahrain  tour  nunarea  mil  iior. 
dollars  and  include  sparrow  and  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles. 
Maveric*  air — to-ground  missiles,  and  electronic  countermeasure  poas  . 
Other  recently  announced  sales  include  forty  f-ltos.  costing  i  .  _• 
billion  dollars  to  Lgvpt  ;  thirteen  Blacf.hawi  and  fifteen  Scout 
helicopters  and  two  hundred  Bradley  Fignting  vehicles  to  bauo 1 
HraDia;  and  equipment  to  convert  Jordan  e  present  Hawr  ground- to-air 
missiles  from  stationary  to  mobile  units.  <10> 

Despite  tnis  long  and  fruitful  security  assistance 
re i at lonsn ip  ,  «rao  leaders  are  aouDttui  ot  tne  aom 1 n 1 s t r at  1  on ' s 
aDi ; ltv  to  push  through  major  new  weapons  sa'es  in  the  *ace  ot 
congress lona ;  opposition.  Longress 1 on a l  supporters  ot  Israel 
o'oetea  tne  administration  5  hav  19B6  proposal  to  se I  1  Ptinger 
ant  1  -  a  1  r  cr  at  t  missiles  to  gaudi  ftraDia.  lhev  ai  so  tor  cej  tne 
aom  1  n  1  st  r  at  1  on  tc  withdraw  its  198.'  proposal  to  se1  '  tortv  r  ■■  .  V'S  t  o 
baudi  ttraoia  Dy  adding  a  restriction  that  the  aircratt  co.ro  not  ce 
based  in  northwestern  8audi  Arabia,  or  in  other  words  within  easy 
flying  distance  of  Israel  .  Opponents  of  such  sales  argue  that 
diplomacy  instead  of  security  assistance  shou 1 o  be  our  principal 
instrument  of  hio-tast  policy,  while  proponents  ot  weapons  ta:es 
maintain  that  such  sales  increase  our  ability  to  e  pand  our  region  a1 

1  _ 


inf 1 uence 


T hire  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Israel 
and  our  refusal  to  grant  Arab  countries  carte  blanche  to  purcnase 
the  latest  U.S.  military  equipment  has  made  the  CENT  COM  commander  s 
job  more  difficult.  LENTCQfl  has  limited  ability  to  project  power 


into  tne  Persian  Gulf.  The  closest  American  base  is  2,1<X»  miles 
awav  from  tne  buif  at  Diego  Garcia.  Materiel  and  equipment  has  oeen 
prepositioned  in  Somalia  and  Oman,  but  not  inside  the  fault  itself. 

No  Suit  state  has  Deen  willing  to  engage  in  constructive  coalition 
warfare  planning  with  uENTLQM  and  even  intelligence  snaring  tends  to 
flow  one  way,  from  the  u.b.  to  the  Suit  states  but  not  in  reverse. 
Witnout  land-based  tactical  fighters,  UENlLUM  would  have  a  difficult 
it  not  impossioie  time  supporting  comoat  operations  witning  tne  uuit 
region.  h  carrier  task  force  operating  in  the  bul t  ot  uman  couid 
provide  a  t lghter  cap  over  the  Persian  Suit  tor  a  tew  days,  out 
normal  attrition  would  soon  reduce  its  effectiveness  . 


1  he  leaders  of  the  Suit  states  understand  these  prooiems  arc 
say  privately  that  they  would  allow  U.b.  tactical  air  to  operate  out 
ot  tneir  countries  in  an  emergency.  Iney  wi i  i  not,  however .  sign 
agreements  to  this  effect  for  two  reasons :  Domestic  political 
considerations  do  not  ai  low  them  to  Become  puDi  ical  i  ,  t  ini  ec  tc  tne 
U.S.,  Israel  s  most  important  supporter,  and  tne  i  oramc  tradition 
ot  the  power  ot  the  written  word  males  them  reluctant  to  sign  ar . 


agreement  based  upon  a  contingency  tnev  would  ratner  not  face. 


REGIONAL  LiTNAItlCS 


Now  in  its  stvtntn  y ear,  the  lran-iraq  War  has  atttaoi i i:ea  tne 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Coupled  with  the  boviet  invasion  ot 
Afghanistan,  and  tne  general  deter lorat ion  of  Arab  relations  over 
sucn  issues  as  the  Lamp  uavid  Accords,  conflict  in  Lebanon,  ana  tne 
Palestinian  problem,  the  War  has  fragmented  Arab  unity  ana  has  mace 
strange  bedfellows  of  a  number  o+  regional  actors. 

The  Gulf  Cooperation  Council : 

The  bCC  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1981  in  reaction  to  Iran  s 
policy  of  actively  exporting  its  fundamental ist  brand  of  Jsi am. 
Fearful  of  an  Iranian  victory  in  its  war  with  Iraq,  tne  Gll  has 
tnrown  its  fui  i  support  to  Baghdad ,  whose  radical  ,  Ba'atnist 
leadership  would  normal ly  be  anathema  to  the  conservative  Gll 
leaoersniD.  Ine  bCC  ,  however ,  has  not  shut  off  dialogue  witr,  Iran, 
perhaps  remembering  that  prior  to  the  overthrow  ot  the  bhan  raaicai 
Hrao  social  ism,  propagated  and  supported  by  Iraq,  was  seen  as  tne 
major  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Gu  I  t  state 
monarcnies.  Bahrain  stii l  permits  an  Iranian  mission  unaer  a  charge 
d'atfairs,  even  after  the  Iranian  sponsored  coup  plot  ot  becerntr- 
1981,  ana  baud  1  Arabia  is  still  selling  oil  at  exorbitant  cost  t: 
Tehran  under  one  subterfuge  or  another  . 


The  Persian  Gulf  states  h«vt  attempted  to  us*  tnt  buL  as  a 
r«4ion*l  ftcunty  iramwork  .  billions  ot  dollars  nave  been  spent  on 
upgrading  weaponry  and  establishing  a  GCC  rapid  deployment  force. 
However,  the  bLL  does  not  have  the  manpower  nor  the  inf restructure 
to  stop  a  determined  aggressor .  Even  the  Saudis,  with  the  &ll  s 
largest  armed  force,  have  found  it  necessary  to  station  two 
divisions  of  Pakistani  troops  on  their  soil . 

Egypt  s 

Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarak  sees  in  his  support  ot  irsq  a 
cnance  to  oring  about  a  rapproachment  witn  the  rest  ot  tne  ftrao 
world,  which  stil  I  has  not  forgiven  Egypt  and  Anwar  Saaat  tor  mar  ing 
a  separate  peace  with  Israel .  Egypt  also  earns  valuable  foreign 
exchange  Dy  selling  weapons  to  Iraq  and  by  the  remittances  ot  tens 
of  tnousanas  ot  Egyptian  guest  workers  m  Iraq  who  supp i  /  tne  raw 
manpower  that  keeps  the  Iraqi  economy  still  functioning  after  sever, 
years  ot  war.  Egypt,  however,  would  not  like  to  see  Iraq  achieve  a 
decisive  victory  over  Iran  because  that  would  propel  bagnaaa  i^tc  C' 
position  ot  regional  leadership,  a  pretension  that  Egypt  stii' 
clings  to  for  itself. 

Libya  and  ayria: 

Libya  and  Syria  are  Iran's  foremost  Arab  at  lies.  both 
countries  nave  supplied  Soviet  weaponry  to  ler.ran  and  join  *ra '■  ;• 


it*  support  of  internet ions l  terrorism,  antipathy  toward  u.b. 
inf  I  utnce  in  the  Middle  East,  and  -firm  opposition  to  any  settlement 
with  Israel  .  Lioya  and  Syria,  however,  also  appear  to  oe  having 
second  tnougnts  apout  tne  consequences  of  an  Iranian  victor,. 
Neither  country  tikes  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  supporting 
Iranian  occupation  ot  Arab  territory  and  both  Libyan  leaner  Mu a mm a r 
uaaca-t  1  ana  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  tear  tne  spread  ot  is : a, tic 
■fundamental  ism  to  their  own  countries.  Hssaa  especially  is  in  a 
prickiy  situation.  hi  though  an  Iranian  victory  would  toppie  ms 
mortal  enemy  Sadaam  Hussein  m  Iraq,  it  coula  aiso  result  in  tne 
establishment  ot  an  isiamic  republic  in  tfaghaad  ana  i  eaa  to  tne 
ascenaancv  ot  o^o-lslamic  Shia  militants  in  Lebanon,  thus 
sandwiching  Hssad  s  secular  Arab  nationalist  regime  between,  two 
groups  ot  revolutionary  Shia  extremists.  (13f 

Israel  : 

wm ie  Israel  treats  Iraq  as  an  intractable  toe  ana  snips  arms 
tc  .ran,  .e  h . i v  can  on: y  hope  that  the  war  continues  as  a 
protractea  stalemate.  nn  Iraqi  victor,  wou ' a  mate  bagnaac  f't 
strongest  nrac  power  in  tne  region  and  would  pi  ace  uacdSeT  nusse;-  ; 
a  preeminent  position  to  espouse  his  raaica1  tan  t-maoism.  a. 

1  deo  i  og  /  uny  i  e  :  a  1  ng  1  >  nost  i  >  e  to  lsraei  .  hp  Iranian  .  .  ..  • 

other  nano,  could  we i I  result  in  tne  est ab 1 i shment  ot  an  is:  •a*:; 
tunaamerta  ist  regime  in  Baghdad  ana  mate  tie:cc  a-  tne  para^  . 
power  m  Letaror  .  It  is  noteworthy  ,  that  '  home ; r  :  cortnie.  *.  . 


exhort  ms  fol  lowers  onward  to  Jerusalem 


IMPACT  Of  THE  U.S.  ARMS  SALE  TO  IRAN: 

i 

i 

i 

The  immediate  fai lout  of  the  U.S. -Iran  arms  sale  has  oeen 
hand-wringing,  teeth-gnash  ing ,  and  wails  of  protest  from  our  tmends 
and  allies  in  the  AraD  world.  In  their  heart  of  hearts,  nowever , 

Arao  leaders  must  secretly  be  enjoying  America's  discomfiture  and 
already  planning  ways  to  profit  from  U.S.  guilt  over  the  incident. 

Lioya  ana  Syria  are  undoubtedly  happy  because  they  can  claim 
vindication  of  their  often  stated  belief  that  America  is  tne  enemy 
ot  tne  uraos;  Iran  snouid  be  pleased  that  they  received  weaponry  ana 
spare  parts  at  a  time  that  their  military  desperately  required  them, 
while  at  tne  same  time  puolicaily  embarrassing  tne  u.b.  un i y  iraq 
snouid  Decome  permanent  I v  emoittered  witn  the  u.s.  over  the 
incident.  T nev  believe  tnat  American  arms  were  responsible  tor 
Iran  s  successful  capture  of  the  Faw  Fen  insula  in  Fepruarv  •ivbo  ana 
tnat  tnev  made  it  possible  for  Iran  to  push  closer  to  Basra  earlier 
tnis  year.  ihey  also  believe  that  fare  intelligence  oata  supplied 
by  the  u.b.  nas  contributed  to  tne  nign  number  of  casualties  tr.e\ 
have  tafen  along  their  southern  front.  Irao:  d  i  sp  !  ea5w"~e  witr.  tne 
u.b.,  however ,  should  not  male  a  major  difference  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  tne  region.  Both  sides  must  view  the  American  tilt  toward 
Iraq  in  tne  war  as  artificial  and  a  matter  of  convenience,  muen  as 
is  Baghdao  s  rapprochement  witn  the  conservative  uult  «rab  states. 

Iraq  remains  an  imptacaole  foe  ot  both  Israel  anc  the  U.S.  sponsored 
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Mid-East  Peace  Process,  our  major  -foreign  policy  initiative  -for  tne 

region . 

While  revelling  in  U.S.  embarrassment  over  the  arms  scandal  , 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  benefit  greatly  in  the  region  because  of 
tne  incident.  Libya  ana  Syria  are  already  in  their  pocket  ana  there 
wi  i  i  oe  no  change  there.  The  Gulf,  states  will  remain  opposed  to  any 
substantial  increase  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  region  and  Iraq, 
despite  oemg  a  long-time  customer  of  Soviet  arms  ,  has  never 
subordinated  itself  to  Soviet  demands  or  interests.  Iran  ,  with  a 
tong  history  ot  enmity  toward  Russia,  is  displeased  witn  the 
U.b.S.k.  tor  snipping  arms  directly  to  Iraq.  In  this  regard  , 

Iranian  najilis  Speaker  hojatol  Islam  Rafsanjani  has  publicai.-y 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  prolonging  the  war  by  snipping 
"advanced  aircraft,  missiles,  tanks  et  cetera..."  to  Iraq.  C  x  -g  ■ 

The  suit  states  argue  that  in  light  of  the  U.S.  arms  sale  to 
iran  they  must  reassess  their  security  relationship  with  tne  U.S.. 
depending  more  on  themselves  for  military  self-sufficiency  anc  ess 
on  wasningtor,.  ihis  is  errant  nonsence  and  Gulf  I  eacers  i  now  it. 
me  out  d/  itself  will  never  have  the  ability  to  defend  itseit 
against  a  determined  aggressor  ana,  not  withstanding  a  certain 
amount  of  rhetorical  posturing  aimed  at  Wasmngton,  the  conservative 
uu 1 t  state  monarchies  are  not  going  to  give  the  soviet  Union  an 
opportunity  to  substantially  expand  its  influence  within  tne  sll  . 
instead,  the  bull  states  are  using  the  fat  i  out  over  the  arms  save  to 


pressure  the  U.S.  for  more  modern  weaponry  and  technical  assistance. 
They  are  striking  while  tne  iron  is  hot,  so  to  speak,  ana  as  we 
shal  see  tnev  nave  Deen  successful  . 

Israel  ana  Egypt  aiso  appear  to  be  using  the  arms  scandal  tor 
their  own  purposes.  During  his  recent  visit  to  the  u.S.,  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  hinted  that  the  u.S.  ana  Israel  ougnt 
to  formalize  their  close  ties.  "If  we  want  to  have  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  it  would  be 
formalized,  it  would  be  better,"  he  said.  (15;  Whether  Shamir  had 
Israeii-U.S.  cooperation  during  the  Iranian  arms  transfer  in  mind 
wnen  he  made  the  proposal  is  unclear,  but  he  is  out  of  step  with  the 
Keagan  Administration  on  this  issue.  The  U.S.  is  already  morally 
ana  politically  committed  to  Israel's  defense  and  a  formal  alliance 
witn  Israel  would  only  serve  to  antagonize  our  Arab  ai l les  and 
trienas  ana  put  an  overa: I  Mid-East  settlement  furtner  out  of  reach, 
tgvptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak  reportedl y  turned  down  an 
invitation  to  visit  Washington  in  anger  over  the  administration  s 
sale  of  arms  to  Iran.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  tnat  ms 
anger  could  be  assuaged  dy  a  new,  more  favorable,  u.b.  prooosai  tor 
relief  ot  Egypt's  4.5  billion  dollar  military  debt. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  long-term  fallout  of  the  Iranian 
arms  scandal  will  be  negligible.  There  w ill  be  no  regional 
real  i  gnments ,  the  Soviets  will  not  increase  their  influence  ir.  the 
uul f  because  of  it,  and  Iran  will  not  march  triumphantly  into 


IV 


Baghdad  on  the  -force  o-f  American  arms  traded  -for  hostages.  In  the 
short  run,  however,  the  scandal  will  bring  many  benefits  to  our 
•friends  and  allies  in  the  region,  as  the  administration  searches  tor 
ways  to  repair  the  damage  it  bel ieves  was  done  to  its  reputation  in 
the  Arab  world  by  the  Iran  a-f-fair.  Already,  the  administration  has 
announced  the  sale  o-f  F-16s  to  Bahrain  and  Egypt,  missile-carrying 
net  icopters  and  Bradley  -fighting  vehicles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  has 
said  it  is  considering  a  proposal  to  provide  Joraan  with  equipment 
to  convert  its  fixed  Hawk  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  mobile  units. 
According  to  recent  press  reports,  the  u.S.  now  nas  eighteen 
warsmps  in  or  near  tne  Persian  Gulf  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  Iran 
not  to  step  up  tne  Gulf  snipping  war.  All  of  these  measures  are 
being  pursued  by  the  Administration  in  an  attempt  to  mute  tne 
criticism  from  our  allies  in  the  region,  but  on i y  time  will  tell  if 
tnese  actions,  taken  in  haste  with  little  time  for  reflection  or 
study,  will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  I ong-range  goals 
for  the  region.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  in  the  long  run  we 
may  find  that  the  quick  fix  hurts  more  than  the  original  injury. 
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